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TREATMENT OF ERYSIPELAS. 
From a Course of Lectures at the Middlesex Hospital, London, by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 
Surgeon, &c. 


Tue treatment of erysipelas offers for our consideration two general in- 
dications : the first to allay the constitutional fever ; the second to reduce 
the local inflammation. 

The- constitutional treatment requires, in the first instance, the employ- 
ment of means which are calculated to remove causes of irritation from 
the alimentary canal, and determine to the excreting organs; and, in the 
second place, such remedies as will support the powers of the nervous sys- 
tem and correct that tendency to debility which is so marked a character of 
erysipelas. ‘To effect these objects you may commence with gentle laxa- 
tives, cooling and diaphoretic salines and diluents, together with a spare 
and unstimulating diet; and as soon as any symptoms of debility appear, 
have recourse to a more generous diet, tonics, and stimulants. In some 
instances it may be deemed advisable to commence the treatment with a 
bleeding from the arm and a purgative dose; but this can only be thought, 
of in the robust and plethoric, and should be conducted with caution, 
Some practitioners are inclined to favor the use of an emetic at the.out- 
set of the disease, following it up with tartarized antimony in small 
doses until symptoms of debility declare themselves. J, have seen this 
treatment rather largely 6-808 and in my opinion the debility which. 
succeeds to it is more severe than when the simple antiphlogistic and tonic 
practice is employed. Nausea and vomiting form sometimes a trouble- 
some feature in erysipelas, and the emetic plan is calculated to induce this. 
tendency in cases where it might not otherwise occur. Ay 

Dr. Robert Williams, whose treatment of erysipelas | as judi-. 
~ cious and admirable, and well suited to become a standard for your imi- 

tation, explains his practice in the following words :—‘‘ The mode, then, 
in which I am in the habit of treating idiopathic erysipelas, whatever. 
may be the part affected, or with whatever symptoms it may be accom-. 
panied, is as follows; the patient is put on milk diet, the bowels gently. 
opened, and from four to six ounces of port wine, together with sago, ai 
lowed daily. This mode of treatment it is seldom necessary to vary. 
throughout the ane course of the disease; for the delirium, if present, 
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is generally tranquillized ; if absent, prevented ; the tongue more rarel 
becomes brown or only continues so for a few hours, while the local dis- 
ease seldom passes into suppuration or gangrene. In a word, all the 
symptoms are mitigated, and the course of the disease is shortened. I 
have pursued this system for several years, and I hardly remember a case 
in which it has not been successful.” Dr. Williams adds to this ex- 
planation of his plan of treatment, the detail of several cases, m which 
the most strikingly good effect resulted from the use of stimulants. In 
one’case which terminated successfully, he increased the sme wine 
to eight ounces, and at the same time administered quinine. effect 
of stimulants, selected so as to suit the taste of the patient, is sometimes 
truly astonishing. I recollect one case in particular in which a very se- 
vere attack of erysipelas of the head and face was cured entirely through 
the agency of some strong ale. 

My friend, Dr. Grantham, of Crayford, to whose practice I have had 
frequent occasion to advert in the course of these lectures, has directed 
my attention to the importance of ascertaining the state of the urine fn 
erysipelas, and regulating the therapeutic measures accordingly. “I be- 
gin,” says he, ‘ with large doses of carbonate of ammonia, spirits of am- 
monia and camphor mixture, as an alkaline mode of treatment, which is 
generally indicated in the early stage of the inflammation, but towards the 
sequel of the disease a contrary mode of treatment is necessary, namely, 
small doses of sulphate of magnesia with full doses of the actdum sul- 

huricum aromaticum. ‘The diet should be liquid and nutritive, with a 
ll proportion of common salt ; and narcotics shou!d be avoided, unless 
indicated by an alkaline state of the urine.” 

For the purpose of diminishing the restlessness and excitability which 
sometimes attend this disease, some of the family of sedatives may be 
used with advantage. Mr. Liston recommends and employs the extract 
of aconite, which possesses the power of reducing the heart’s action 
while it encourages sleep. With this object it is administered in half-grain 
doses every four hours. After aconite has accomplished its purpose, remarks 
Mr. Liston, the extract of belladonna, in doses of one sixteenth of a grain, 
is productive of the most beneficial effects. Hyoscyamus and morphia are 
two other sedatives which may be employed very beneficially in this dis- 
ease, timing their use and dose to the existing mdications of the case. 

Counter-irritation is not to be forgotten when the inflammation attacks 

rts of great sensibility or importance. Hence, in erystpelas of the 

d and face, mustard should be used freely to the feet and legs as a 
revulsive agent. 7 
~ In the local treatment of erysipelas you will find an efficient guide for 
your practice m the general principles of surgery. ‘The inflamed parts 
are to be disposed in a favorable position for facilitating venous circula- 
tion; they are to be kept at rest, and the excitability of the cutaneous 
nerves is to be subdued either by evaporating lotions or fomentations, the 
temperature being determined by the feelings of the patient. Generally 
speaking warmth will be preferred, and we can then use the various cus- 


tomary forms of fomentation, of which those of poppy-heads, hops or 
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camomile flowers, are the best ; or the warm-water dressing, substituting 
either of the above infusions for plain water. Mr. Grantham observes, 
‘“‘ My plan is to relax the skin with hot water or steam fomentations, and 
afier each fomentation to saturate the inflamed surface: with hot lard, 
which is afterwards covered with wool.” 

Whenever the inflammation is attended with congestion in a high de- 
gree, great benefit will be derived from unloading the capillary vessels 
by means of numerous punctures. This plan has been long practised by 
Sir Richard Dobson at the Greenwich Hospital, aad has been adopted 
with equal success by other eminent surgeons. Sir Richard Dobson is in 
the habit of making from ten to fifty punctures, about a quarter of an 
inch in depth, through the inflamed skin, and repeating the operation as 
frequently as the congestion recurs, often twice and three times in the 
day. He observes with regard to this practice, that he never saw it fol- 
lowed by unpleasant consequences, that it is equally applicable to every 
part of the surface of the body, and that the punctures heal in the course 
of a few hours. In my own practice | have pursued this plan extensively, 
and generally with the maost satisfactory results; the tension, pain and 
swelling of the part are reduced almost under the eye of the operator, 
and the tissues are placed in a more favorable condition for the promotion 
of cure. It must be admitted that the remedy is applied to an effect 
rather than the cause, and consequently that it is neither so universally 
applicable or necessary as its warmer advocates would lead us to believe. 

The nitrate of silver has been much praised as a topical application in 
i sg Mr. Higginbottom recommended its employment in weak 
solution, while others have used it in the form of ointment. The action 
of this remedy may be twofold: firstly, it may constringe the inflamed 
tissues, and in this manner reduce the congestion more speedily than by 
the emollient plan ; and, secondly, it may excite a new action in the part. 
qt is with the former intention, | apprehend, that Mr. Higginbottom pro- 
posed its employment, and if it could be depended upon for effecting this 
object it would be an invaluable therapeutic agent ; but this unfortunately 
is not the case, it is liable to excite increased irritation, and therefore is not 
to be trusted to. Again, it is only in cases where the inflammation is quite 
superficial that it can be expected to be beneficial, being inapplicable and 
useless when the inflammatory action is more deeply seated. ‘The strength — 
of the solution may vary from five to fifteen grains to the ounce of distill- 
ed water, the manner of its application being to pencil it freely on the 
inflamed surface. So far as my experience is concerned, I fear that the. 
caustic solution will disappoint the expectations of the practitioner, and in 
some few instances I have seen dangerous and extensive sub-cutaneous 
suppuration follow its use. Nitrate of silver is also used to circumscribe 
erysipelatous inflammation, and fimit it to the spot on which it originally 
appeared. ‘This is effected by drawing a line with the wetted nitrate, 
either around the inflamed part or around the member on which it is seat- 
ed, and it is usually found that this simple operation is successful in _pre- 
venting the spread of the inflammation. The defensive cordon of nitrate 
of silver is particularly serviceable in the erratic form of the disease. 
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The eminent French Surgeon Velpeau, has been engaged during seve- 
ral years'in determining by experiment the relative value of the thera- 
peutic agents generally recommended for erysipelas, and in making essays 
with other medicinal substances. Of all the remedies whose virtues he 
has tried during the progress of this inquiry, the most efficacious he con- 
siders to be sulphate of iron, which may be used either in the form of so- 
lution or ointment ; the solution containing an ounce of the salt dissolved 
in a pint of water, and the ointment one drachm to the ounce of lard. 
A speedy improvement follows the application of this medicine, and in a 
day or two the inflammation subsides and disappears. 

The sub-varieties of erysipelas have each their corresponding variation 
of management as respects their peculiarities, the general principle of treat- 
ment being the same in all. ‘Thus, for example, the wandering disposi- 
tion of the erratic variety is to be kept in check by the cordon of nitrate 
of silver, and if this should be insufficient it may possibly be fixed by the 
application of a blister. It is by means of a blister and mustard plasters, 
again, that we endeavor to recal the metastatic form when it has disap- 
peared. In the phlyctenoid variety the vesicles should be punctured, and 
their contents collected by a sponge, while the epidermis is carefully pre- 
served entire. This mode of managing the blisters is greatly superior to 
the old plan of dusting the surface with absorbent powders, which cannot 
fail to irritate. In the cedematous form of erysipelas the advantages of 
position are especially manifest ; we may aid the return of the fluids, also, 
most efficiently by a bandage, and frequently puncturing the skin pre- 
viously to the application of a bandage will be attended with benefit. 
Erysipelas of the scalp is generally of the phlegmonoid character, and is 
best relieved by a free incision carried down to the bone. 

Treatment of Erysipelas Phlegmonodes.—As the phlegmonoid va- 
riety of erysipelas is more violent in its attack than the simple kind, the 
treatment required must be more active, its precise nature being deter- 
mined by the strength of constitution of the patient. When he is robust 
and strong the inflammatory action may be suddenly checked by a free 
bleeding from the arm, but you must be wary in your general abstrac- 
tion of blood. The period will come when tonics wilt be needed, and the 
necessity for these remedies will be greater or less in proportion to your 
: jwdgment in general bleeding. Cases continually occur in which general 

leedmg would be highly improper, and, as far as 1 have seen, these cases 
are more frequent than those of an opposite kind. Under all circum- 
stances the alimentary canal should be relieved of its contents and stimu- 
lated by an active purgative, repeated from time to time according to the 
circumstances of the case, and seconded by the usual antiphlogistic regi- 
men. For extreme pain and sleeplessness you may have recourse to 
sedatives. 

In pursuing the local treatment of the disease you must be guided by 
thé general principles of management of inflammation ; the part affected 
must be placed in a favorable position for the return of the current of 
venous blood ; it must be kept at rest; leeches in numbers proportioned 
to the strength of the patient must be applied, and the bleeding encou- 
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raged on their removal by warm fomentations or warm water dressing, ~ 
When these measures are pursued actively at the onset of the disease, 
the inflammation may be checked, and may terminate in resolution. But 
when, as most frequently happens, the inflammatory action continues, one 
or more incisions must be made through the inflamed part. The inten- 
tion of these incisions is to give exit te any pus which may have formed 
beneath the integument or fascie ; hence they must be sufficiently deep 
to divide the latter, and of sufficient extent, say ¢wo or three inches long, 
to afford a free passage to the exterior. ‘The incisions are also valuable 
in relieving the congestion of the capillaries, and permitting these vessels ~ 
to unload themselves of their blood; they are generally followed by con- 
siderable relief to the pain, and the swelling and tension subside. If the 
inflammation has existed sufficiently long to destroy the vitality of the 
areolar tissue and fascie, flakes of these tissues escape througli the in- 
cisions mingled with pus and blood. ‘After the incisions are made, and 
the deep parts freed by this means from all chance of collection and bur- 
rowing of matter, the parts are to be kept fomented until the inflamma- 
tion declines and the tissues return to théir healthy state. Any swelling 
or cedema which may remain after the healing of the incisions may be re- 
moved by the application of a bandage, and the movements of the part 
may be restored by cold affusion and gentle frictions on the surface.— 


TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION BY NAPHTHA. | 
. By John Hastings, M.D., Physician {to the Blenheim-street Free Dispensary, London. — 


Consiperine the fatal nature of tuberculous consumption, and the fre- 
quency of its occurrence, it is not surprising that new remedies and new 
systems of treatment should, from time to time, be brought under the no- - 
tice of the profession. Almost every organic or inorganic matter, in an 
endless round of combinations, has been used with the hope of checking 
this scourge to our race. Yet, before we abandon the subject as hopeless, 
let us persevere until we have exhausted all untried means we possess, as 
there are not wanting individuals who believe that treatment, yet to be» 
investigated, will bring this disease under the control of medicine, and 
that which is now regarded as _ a fatal affection will be looked upon with 
no more apprehension than bronchitis or dyspepsia. : 
I am led to these reflections from having employed, im this disease, an 
agent, viz., naphtha, believe unknown asa therapeutical one ; itcertainly 
has never been previously used in phthisis. {ts effects have been so en- 
couraging that | hasten to lay before your readers some cases where naph- 
tha was eminently beneficial, in order that it may be more extensively 
tested. Probably, few persons, on reading the cases, will have the same 
faith in its efficacy as myself, but I venture to hope they will be suffi- 
ciently striking to induce some to try its power. | 
The following cases are selected from forty-one others of tuberculous 
consumption, as presumed cures of this affection; they are not the only 
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~ ones amongst them which have terminated in this favorable manner, al- 
though several of the above number have come under treatment so re- 
cently that sufficient time has not elapsed to afford an opportunity for great 
improvement, whilst others, in the third stage, if curable at all, require a 
longer period for treatment than they have yet been subjected to. But 
it may be stated that these cases are a fair sample of those treated in the 
saine stage of the disease. 

The sphere of life my patients moved in was the least favorable, and 
afforded the least hope for recovery, and they were treated, also, at the 
most unfavorable season of the year. 

I shall offer no theory as to the probable way in which this therapeu- 
tical agent operates, intending to bring the subject before the profession in 
another form, when a fuller opportunity will be afforded for its examina- 
tion. As inhalation has been employed in some of the cases, it will, per- 
haps, not be out of place to nieffion some facts bearing particularly on 
this point. Naphtha, it is well known, volatilizes at a low temperature, | 
hence it is highly fitted for inhaling, and I was further induced.to employ 
it for this purpose from the following experiments :— : 

Experiment \st.—A little naphtha was put into a bent tube of this 
form |) , some expectorated matter poured upon it, which had been pre- 
viously examined by the microscope, and found rich in globules of tuber- 
cle, gentle heat was applied, and the naphtha driven off; the super-im- 
posed secretion was then examined by the microscope, and exhibited only 
an amorphous appearance. 

Experiment 2d.—Some tuberculous secretion, highly charged with glo- 
bules of tubercle, was brought under the field of the microscope, a drop 
of naphtha was added to it, when an immediate disappearance of the 
globules ensued, their place being occupied with an amorphous produc- 
tion similar to that seen in the first experiment. This I have frequently 
repeated, and invariably with the same result. 

Experiment 3d.—Some tuberculous secretion of the lungs was put into 
a portion of the duodenum of a child, and placed over a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle which contained a small quantity of naphtha, between which and the 
intestine a clear space of three inches remained ; aspirit-lamp was placed 
under the bottle, and a very gentle heat continued until slight ebullition 
took place. This was continued for an hour; the contents were then re- 
moved from the sac and examined with the microscope ; and they pre- 
sented the same character as noticed in the previous experiments. 

A matter which I regard as of the highest importance, is the kind of 
naphtha employed ; that procured from coal-tar appears to be very irri- 
tating to the lungs, heart and stomach, and sometimes causes severe head- 
ache. In several cases I have witnessed all the good effects of wood- 
naphtha disappear after two or three doses of coal-naphtha, and some 
days elapse before the previous condition could be realized ; and in a case 
now under treatment, although three weeks since taking the coal-naphtha, 
the patient has not yet recovered the shock the system received. 1 am 
at present unable to state in what the difference consists; but the wood- 


naphtha has a much less pungent taste and smell than that procured from 
mineral productions. 
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- Several of my medical friends intend using it, and one, who has employ- 
ed it in two cases, Mr. Wilson, of Eccleston square, Pimlico, reports as 
favorably as myself of its virtues in the disease in question. it 

Case. I.—Charles Taylor, copper-plate printer, 18, admitted 
at the Blenheim-street Free Dispensary, October 13, 1842. Heisa 
badly-developed subject, with a dingy complexion; has suffered from 
cough and difficulty of breathing for several vears ; has been often under 
medical treatment ; is now much worse than usual, and the cough is attend- 
ed with considerable expectoration ; appetite tolerably good; bowels 
regular; pulse a little accelerated ; muscular efforts, such as walking and 
going up stairs, are attended with difficulty of breathing ; he bas, of late, 
lost flesh considerably. ‘The movements of the superior portion of the 
chest are confined, particularly on the right side, where the sound from 
percussion is very dull, and the respiratory murmur, in places, absent. On 
the left side, anteriorly and superiorly, percussion yields a better sound 
than on the right side ; the respiratory murmur is rough, and inspiration is 
performed with jerks. Sounds of the heart are very distinct in both sub- 
clavicular regions. His mother died, shortly after his birth, from consump- 
tion, and he has since lost a brother from the same disease. From this 
period until December 3, he was put under the influence of hydrocyanic 
acid, preparations of iodine, &c., without any appreciable improvement, 
when the treatment by napththa was scubenoid: 

R. Rectified naphtha, an ounce ; ten drops to be taken in water, three 
times daily. 

January 5.—Percussion yields a clearer sound on the right side; 'res- 
piratory murmur is distinct over the same region; jerking inspiration con- ° 
tinues. ‘T'ake twenty drops of naphtha three times a day. | 

12.—Jerking inspiration wholly disappeared ; appetite good ; bowels 
relaxed, attributes it to pork he had eaten the previous day, which, he 
states, not uncommonly has that effect. Repeat the ae 

17.—Much the same; complains of a sore throat. Repeat the drops. 

19.—Soreness of throat disappeared; cough and expectoration di- 
minished ; sound on percussion clearer on the right side ; respiratory mur- 
mur rough towards the acromial end of the clavicle on the same side. 
Continue the drops. 


February 7.—Feels much stronger ; complains that the medicine pro- 
duces nausea sometimes. 
_ 11.—Much the same. Continue the drops. Inhale in the following 
manner :—F'll a teapot balf full with boiling water, add to this a tea. 
spoonful of naphtha, and as. it passes out of the spout, draw it into the 
ngs. 
March 16.—Thinks the inhalation does him ; has very little 
cough, and the expectoration is diminished ; difficulty of breathing much 
less ; respiratory murmur a little rough on the right side; percussion near 
the acromial end of the clavicle gives a rather dull sound. Continue the 
drops and inhalation. 
April 6.—Cough wholly disappeared, as well as difficulty of breath- 
ing ; has a little expectoration ; is gaining flesh and strength ; percussion 
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ields a sound on the right side hardly equal to that of the left ; respira- 
= murmur in one dies, a little rough ; heart-sounds scarcely audible 
in the clavicular regi 7 | 
In this case the sputa was examined by the microscope, and besides 
containing a considerable quantity of the globules of tubercle, a cryp- 
togamic plant was found, similar to that first noticed by my friend Dr. 
John Hughes Bennett, of Edinburgh; and | may remark that I have 
met with the same plant in every secretion of the lungs examined with 
the microscope when those organs have been affected with softeped tu- 
bercle, although it may be questioned if this case had reached the stage of 
softening.— Ibid. 
[We have not room, this week, for the five other cases reported by Dr. 
Hastings. | 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF SPASMS OF THE VOLUNTARY MUSCLES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,—The following facts, communicated for their pathological interest, are 
taken from the case of Miss Edwards, of Bernardstown, whose age is 31. 
She is represented never to have enjoyed perfectly good health ; but at the 
age of 18 she was subject to repeated attacks of cerebral disease, which 
was remarkable for obstinate violence. It was manifested by excruciating 
pain in the frontal and temporal regions, intolerance of light, derange- 
went of the digestive functions, and an albuminous secretion of urine. 
The paroxysms of pain yielded only to severe bloodletting. In the sum- 
mer of 1831 these attacks were extremely frequent, and inexpressibly 
distressing, lasting several hours, and terminating in lethargy, or perbaps 
more properly syncope, or a state of exhaustion simulating death. She 
was sometimes bled at intervals of four or five days, but usually in two 
or three weeks. Finally, in the autumn of that year, the severity of the 
disease subsided, when nothing notable occurred for several years. | 
In the year 1836 she received a severe fall upon the lumbar or dorsal 
region of the spine, and soon after this accident a new train of phenome- 
na was developed. Upon pricking a finger the whole system of voluntary 
muscles was thrown into violent tetanic spasms, attended with the utmost 
degree of pain. The slightest irsitation excited these paroxysms, which 
became so powerful as to throw the body into all varieties of attitude, 
spengee instantly from one to another. During the interval between these 
transformations the spasmodic contractions were permanent. The invasions 
were so sudden and powerful as to throw her from the bed with great 
i in spite of precautionary measures, and even various joints were there- 
vy dislocated, such as the shoulder, elbow and thumb. In one of her 
sallies from the bed the hip-joint was so much injured as to lead to the 
conjecture of dislocation or fracture, but the powerful and permanent 
contractions of the muscles of the leg prevented satisfactory examination. 


The duration of the paroxysms was. from thirty miinutes to half a day, 
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when the limbs would be thrown about and the extremities approximated 
in every possible direction, but the positions were changed or reversed 
instantaneously. In one of her summersets upon the floor she caught 
the bed-ropes with a convulsive grasp that could not be relaxed, and they 
were cut, but new portions were suddenly seized, and in this way the 
cords were literally cut to pieces. She caught an extremity of the cord 
in the teeth, and held it so for the space of an hour. Anything coming 
within grasp was held in this manner—watch chains, garments, &c. At 
one time her physician was obliged to leave his coat behind, after waiting 
until his patience was exhausted. Such was the character of these 
spasms, they were confined to the muscles of voluntary motion, distress- 
ing to be witnessed, and inexpressibly distressing to endure, for the mind 
lost none of its consciousness. 

Towards the close of this year a singular change occurred, resulting 
from the administration of belladonna. For some time there alternated 
with the spasms a state of total prostration of the vital and physical en- 
ergies, the condition of spasm assuming that of palsy. She had then not 
the least power over the voluntary muscles, and at particular times 
she would appear to be in articulo mortis, and this state of things might 
continue a week, during which interval the mental perceptions were un- 
obscured. So total was the prostration that she 3 like an image of 
death, all the time overwhelmed with a sense of impending dissolution. 
But after a while this aspect of the case disappeared with the discontinu- 
ance of the belladonna, and she gradually fell back upon the former con- 
dition of her disease, which has ever since baffled all exertions to subdue. 
Sheis yet the victim of an unconquerable malady, the violence of which is. 
only controlled by the enormous use of remedies denominated anti-spasmo- 
dic. This is the most singular part of her story. It may seem incredible, but 
she is in the daily habit of taking three ounces of the saturated tincture 
of opium, and a like quantity of sulphuric ether—and it is only by such 
excessive medication that the muscular contractions are subjugated ; one 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds of laudanum and ether, or seventeen 
gallons, in a year!* And it is among the remarkable features of this 
case, that this enormous quantity of ether and opium does not sensibly 
interfere with the due performance of the vital functions. ‘There seems 
not to be the slightest derangement of the cerebral, gastric and hepatic 
organs from the exhibition of these remedies. Her hours of sleep are 
regular, and most of the vital performances are executed with fidelity. 
The menstrual function is not suppressed, but irregular, and occurring at 
intervals of one to several months. The intellect is unimpaired. ‘The 


*'The exact amount of theze remedies for four years is as follows:—In 1842, landanum 72 [be.,- 
ether 56 Ibs. 1841, Jandanum 58 1-2 Ibs., ether 55lbs. 1840, laudanam 66 1-2 Ibs., ether 53 Ibs, 1839, . 
Jaudanum 451-2 Ibs., ether 38 Ibs. Mr. Curling, in his excellent work on Tetanus, quotes a case where 
99 ounces, 7 drachms of Ixudanum were given in little more than a month, and fur !1 days the quantity: 
was 3 ounces, 6 drachms daily, which is the monthly average of Miss BE. exclusive of ether, He 
also quotes from Begin’s Therapeutics, that Mr. Bluisel administered in ten days 4 Ibs., 7 ouuces, 6 

ms of laudanum, and 6 ounces, 4 drachins, aud 45 grains of solid opimn. This was for tetanus. 

r. Abernethy, however, upon opening the stomach of a patient who died of tetanus after tnk 
largely of opium, found 30 drachms of this substance undissolved; and Mr. Carling, in two fatal> 
cases of tetanus, found in each patient after death several drachms of laudanuim and opiate pills un- 
changed. 
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respiratory office is well performed, except at the times of violent spasms, 


when there is sometimes a dreadful sensation of constriction, and the cir- 
culatory system is also true in its performance. ‘The excretory as well as 
secretory systems in general are healthful, the exhalations from the skin, 
however, being too profuse. It is singular that purgatives prove to be 
excessive irritants, causing intense cramp, and the necessary dejections are 
‘procured by the daily employment of enema. 

Whether this disease be a manifestation of tetanus, hysteria or chorea, 
I undertake not to say, for I am merely stating facts. Being, however, 
displayed in the motory system of muscles, we must presume that al- 
though the muscular aberrations are functional, the disease in the higher 
organ may be structural, or that permanent pressure is made upon some 
portion of its substance. ‘There is a great deal of tenderness in the lower 
cervical and upper dorsal vertebre, the application of a blister upon 
which fails not to throw the body into innumerable postures. The patient 
does not manifest an unusual degree of nervous irritability ; so far as re- 
lates to the mental office, she is cheerful and contented, and views her 
own case with composure and a proper degree of real philosophy. 

Greenfield, May 18, 1843. | James Deane. 


LESION OF THE DUODENUM. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Str,—The following case was one of great interest to me. Should 
ou think it worth a place in your Journal, it may be found to possess 
interest for some of your readers. 

Mr. A. was a spare, hard-working man, aged 50. ‘Till within a few 
years he used ardent spirits habitually and largely. From the account of his 
family be had been subject to severe “ge of a spasmodic character, in 
the epigastrium ; his health had been failing for some months. There were 
biliary derangements, variable appetite, with emaciation. I saw him for the 
first time April 27, 1843, at 8 o’clock, P.M. About 6 o’clock, P. M. 
of that day, while engaged in a saw mill, he was suddenly seized with 
violent pain in epigastrium. He was carried to the house, placed on 
the bed, where I found him, with his body bent forward, thighs flexed 
on abdomen ; respiration short, hurried, painful, thoracic; pulse 80, 
moderately full and compressible ; surface cold and bathed in perspiration. 
The seat of the pain extended from the pit of the stomach to the right, 
and could be covered by the palm. The pain was aggravated a /ittle on 
slight pressure, and there was slight tenderness over abdomen ; bowels 
natural ; urine scanty, high colored; tongue coated yellow ; excessive 
thirst for cold drinks. The pain was continuous, with frequent exaspera- 
tions. V.S. in recumbent position to incipient syncope. Thirty-six 
ounces were taken. While the blood was flowing he expressed great re- 
lief from pain, and freedom in respiration. The relief was momentary ; 
the symptoms soon were as bad as ever. But now slight pressure gave 
relief; firm pressure, pain. There were occasional vomitings. The 
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symptoms to me indicated calculus in the ducts, with attending inflam- 
mation of some adjoining part. ‘Twenty-four grains of Dover’s powder 
were given, and enemata of warm water. In one hour twelve grains 
of the opiate, and by 2 o’clock in the morning he had taken, in addition, 
one grain of morphia, three teaspoonsful of laudanum, without the slight- 
est alleviation of any symptom. Blister to abdomen. Mucilages for 
drink. The extremities could not be kept warm, though sinapisms, fric- 
tions and heat were assiduously applied. | : 

At 8 o’clock in the morning an experienced practitioner arrived. He 
said the symptoms were precisely similar to a case he had, when a calcu- 
lus, 12 lines by 8, came away by stool. Between 8 and 9 o’clock the 
pain in great degree left the epigastrium and spread gradually over the 
whole abdomen. Pulse 120, feeble. I attributed this change to ru 
ture of gall-bladder and effusion of bile into cavity of abdomen. He 
slept three hours, the effect of the opium. When awake’ he com- 
plained of much pain, but only in abdomen. ‘There was constant de- 
sire to go to stool, but ineffectual. Pulse grew quicker, fainter, breathing 
more hurried, and he died at 4 o’clock, P. M., just twenty-two hours 
from the attack. 

With difficulty 1 obtained permission to make an examination, which 
took place the next morning. ‘The abdomen and intestines were dis- 
tended with gas. There were two quarts of fluid, colored with bile, and 
contents of small intestines in cavity of the peritoneum. The whole peri- 
toneum lining the walls and covering the viscera was intensely inflamed. 
The duodenum was perforated between the pyloric orifice and the mouth 
of the gall ducts. The duodenum, internal coat, was injected and com- 
pletely disorganized. The gall bladder was distended with bile of the 
appearance and consistence of molasses. ‘There was no inflammation 
or morbid appearance in gall bladder or ducts. A further examination 
was not permitted. 

Such is ‘the history of the case. Can we account for the kind and 
degree of the pain in any other way than by spasin of the gall ducts, 
excited and kept up by the duodenal inflammation? And would perfora- 
tion and disorganization have taken place so soon without pre-existing 
disease of the duodenum ? J. M. Buaxe, M.D. 

Harrison, Me., May 1, 1843. . 


RECENT ANALYSIS OF CONGRESS SPRING WATER. | 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. os 


Dear Sir,—From the general interest manifested by the medical gentle- 
men to whom I had the pleasure to be introduced in my late visit to Bos- 
ton, respecting the Saratoga Springs, I cannot doubt you would oblige 
your readers, as you certainly would myself, by publishing the following 
analysis of the Old Congress Spring. It has just been completed by bi 
R. Chilton, M.D., of New York, for a new edition of my book on the 
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“Saratoga Waters,” a few copies of which will soon be for sale in your 


city. One gallon, or 231 cubic inches, contains—_ grs. 

Chloride of sodium, - - - 363.829 
Carbonate of soda, - - - - 7.200 

of lime, - - 86.143 

“of magnesia, - - 78.621 

iron, - - 84! 
Sulphate of soda, - - - - 651 
Iodide of sodium and bromide of potassium, 5.920 
Silica, - - - - - AT2 , ~ 
Alumina, - - - - - 321 


Grains, - - - - 549.998 


Carbonic acid, 284.65 cubic inches, 
Atinospheric air, 5.41 


290.06 cubic inches. 


Since this celebrated Spring has had its old and leaky curb taken up, 
been thoroughly cleansed, and had a new and impervious curb adjusted 
so as to exclude the fresh water, it has fully equalled all its former excel- 
lence. In two respects it has positively improved since the former analy- 
sis :—Ist, in its containing almost six grains of the alkaline bromide and 
iodide instead of three and a half; and, 2d, in its containing Jess than one 
grain of iron instead of five grains, the former amount. 

The very great reputation and amount of employment of the iodides, 


gained, too, in that gradual manner which forbodes their permanent hold 


on the confidence of the profession, are now generally well known; and 
the bromide of potassium has been regularly enrolled for seven years 
among the standard medicines of the London Pharmacopoeia. It is 
rapidly taking its place among our favorite remedies, and its existence. in 
the Congress water will not escape the estimation of physicians who are 
anne the methods of removing chronic disease. But the wonderful 

uction of iron from five grains to less than one, will be perceived at 
once to be a most important improvement in this water in its application 
to chronic disorders of an inflammatory or entonic tendency. ‘This re- 
duction has probably been taking place for years ; and has been suspected 
by medical men. It is truly agreeable to Jearn from a most accurate ana- 
lyst that, in the midst of our strong chalybeate fountains, we have a saline, 
o— and highly aperient spring, with scarcely a grain of iron to the 
gallon. | 

One word, before I close, respecting the mode of conveyance from 
Boston to Albany and Saratoga. After a leisure morning and breakfast 
in Boston, I entered, on the 13th instant, a long, beautiful car, and at half 
past 6, P. M., was walking in the streets of Albany. It seemed, indeed, 
more a matter of the imagination than of reality, even after the two-hundred- 
mile flight was over. Add to this, the whole of this fine lounging room 


was supported on four columns of compressed air, rendering its motions so - 
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easy that we.could read very fine print as easily as in a private room. In 
a small apartment in the rear was a water closet very neatly fitted up. 
In a car in the rear was an open room with long seats and hair cushions, 
on which any sick or injured person could be laid and be kept perfectly 


retired. The practical use of this apartment was tested by a man whom 


we took up in a state of stupor, which he incurred by rashly jumping from 
the cars while under a motion of twenty-five miles an hour. The intelli- 
gent and humane conductor took the whole train back, probably three miles ;- 
and I thought I could perceive from his determined manner that there wasa 
standing order from the company to their subordinates to neglect no one | 
who might receive an injury while under their care, although wholly 
through the rashness of the individual. I only add, that the gentle- 
men who accompanied me were the next day quaffing at our fountains 
before 12 o’clock at noon. | remain yours very truly, M. L. Nortn. 

Saratoga Springs, May 15, 1843. . 


MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE SOUTH WEST. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—Concluded from page 320.} 


THE necessary expenditure incident to the medical practitioner is re- 
duced, at the present time, to about one-half what it was a few years 
since. Heretofore one thousand dollars annually for a single man, was 
not thought extravagant, and in fact it was quite little enough ; conse- 
ores a man with a family would necessarily expend double that amount. 

he great staple commodity of the South having become so reduced in 
price, everything else has declined and is still going down. A practice 
worth two thousand dollars will keep one most of the time employed, 
and may be-considered as a good one, though a person settled in. busi- 
ness, where the population is large, if he be popular, may charge from 
six to eight thousand dollars annually ; but this will be attended with con- 
stant riding and toil, such as but few constitutions can stand for any great 
length of time. | 

Many young graduates have come to this part of the country with the 
idea they could make a fortune in a few years, that they could at once 
step into a lucrative practice, that physicians were greatly needed, and 
that practice was wailing to receive them. But, alas! they have been 
badly disappointed—mistaken, perhaps, when it was too late for, thew 
good. ‘They little knew or thought that there were twice the namber of 
doctors here that the community needed; that years of experience and 
toil were as necessary here to secure confidence, influence and business, 
as ip the N. E. States; that competition. in. practice was carried to a 
much greater extent, as there is a greater supply of medical practition- 
ers. These false notions have arisen in consequence of a fortunate few 
proving exceptions to the above remarks. Very few fortunes have been 
made by the practice of medicine, though it may often have served as a 
nucleus around which to accumulate property by means of credit and 
speculation ; but these are too often carried away by the changes and 
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mishaps of fortune. I consider a good N. England practice quite as good 
as the same in Mississippi; charges may be less, but’ expenses are’ less 
and pay better. A poor or meagre practice is a poor business anywhere, 
and particularly so in this region, where the credit system prevails. 

A very large proportion of practice has to be performed on horseback, . 
as the roads would not admit of any other mode of conveyance. In 
the older parts of the country, and in the vicinity of towns, the roads are, 
during the summer season, quite , and most of the practice can be 
done in a vehicle of some sort. From the loose nature of the soil, the 
roads soon become heavy with mud during rainy weather and during the 
winter season, and little or no travel is performed but on horseback. The 
Sparse population in many places, and consequently the distance to be 
passed over, makes it impossible to visit but few patients daily, or but few 
large plantations, where, perhaps, you may have quite a number of cases 
at the same time. It is not uncommon for a physician to extend his regu- 
lar practice ten or twelve miles in every direction. I mean by regular 
practice, being the family physician and adviser, which is entirely differ- 
ent-from being called in consultation with neighboring physicians. 

We have truly a delightful climate, and the practitioner is exempt from 
the vicissitudes and inconveniences of colder climes; but then there is a 
great drawback to be found in being compelled to swim bridgeless streams, 
sometimes lost in the woods, and without house or protection from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. Such obstacles, however, must inevitably be 
met and overcome in all newly-settled places. ‘This is truly a land of 
fruits and flowers, and the products of nature abound in great profusion 
and can be obtained easily by a little “sweat of the brow.” 

I look forward to the time when the medical profession will be ex- 
alted in the public mind ; when its benign power and influence will be 
more ‘fully realized and felt; when all its members will strive to excel 
in the knowledge of their profession, as they now strive to secure prac- 
tice and wealth; when all competition will be of a noble, exalted and 
praiseworthy kind ; when they will stand on their true merits, and not 
on the false foundation of a mistaken public opinion, as is too often the 
case. Then will practice be more settled and fixed, and the com- 
munity see and appreciate our labors. ‘Then the physician may not fear 
that he will be wafted along on the current of popular opinion this year, 
and neglected in obscurity the next. We may, perhaps, hope in vain 
for these happy results, but while we hope we should act. 

Woodville, Mi., May \st, 1843. C. S. Macoun. 
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Homeopathy in Western New York.—At a late annual meeting of the 
Munroe Co. Medical Society, the subject of homeopathy came up for 


Curability of Pulmonary Consumption. 343 
discussion, the following account of which is taken from the published 
report of the traysactions of the day. | 

“ A committee having been appointed to receive applications for mem- 
bership, their attention was he to the fact that the Supreme Court 
had decided that homeopathy is quackery, and that a county medical so- 
ciety would not be required to admit an applicant ‘ where it clearly ap- 
pears that if admitted, he would be immediately liable to expulsion for 
gross ignorance or misconduct.”—See 1 Hill, p. 664 et seg. 

“ Two resolutione were then offered on the subject of homeopathy, the 
first of which, after several propositions for amendment, was passed in 
the following form 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, the principles and prac- 
tice of homeopathy as set forth by Hahnemann and his followers, are 
opposed to the known and established principles of medical science, based 
upon careful observed facts, are utterly unworthy the confidence of an en- 
lightened profession, and should be regarded and treated by its mem- 
bers as a species of quackery, for which they can entertain no honorable 
fellowship.” 

, “ After some debate, the second resolution was passed in the following 
orm :— 

Resolved, That any person or persons being members of this Society, 
and who now profess and practise on the principles of homeopathy, 
which imply a repudiation of the long-established principles of this So- 
ciety, have justly forfeited all claims to its sympathy or protection, and 
are no longer worthy of honorable membership.” 

“ Dr. Armstrong read an article containing the testimony of an English 
surgeon in relation to the state of homeopathy in Europe, and especially 
in Leipsic, esteemed the head quarters of the doctrine. The Society 
requested the doctor to furnish a copy for preservation.” 

ight in the face of all this, however, without the fear of law or the 
denunciations of the Society, a homeopathic dispensary is advertised as 

ee in Rochester, the place of meeting of the Society, by Dr. A. 

. Biegler, for administering medicine and advice gratuitously to the 
poor. 


Curability of Pulmonary Consumption.*—Here is the production of 
a thinking man, and one who is evidently ambitious to benefit his race. 
He does ngthing by supposition, but strikes off boldly in the title page 
with “a tration of the curability of pulmonory consumption in all 
tts stages.” From that part of the introduction where the reader is no- 
tified of the appalling truth that not less than a fifth part of the human 
race are carried off by consumption, we eagerly turn to the directions for . 
curing the fearful. malady. But, alas! all are not so sanguine as to 
expect Dr. M’Dowell has made any discoveries beyond his cotemporaries, 
although we are happy to accord to him the meed of praise for benevo- 
lence of design and perseverance in a noble undertaking. Like the phi- 
losopher’s stone, however, a cure for consumption willeontinue, we ap- 
prehend, to be a desideratum for ages yet tocome. The physician who 


* A Demonstration of the Curability of Pulmonary Consumption, in all its Stages, comprising an 
inquiry into the nature, causes, symptoms, treatment and prevention of tuberculous d in 
general. By Wm. A. M’Dowell, M.D. Louisville, Ky.: Prentice & Weissinger. @vo., pp. 269. 1843. 
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succeeds in preventing the development of tubercles in the lungs, will 
deserve the thanks of the whole world. Medicine has never yet ac- 
complished it, neither has any system of regimen, nor change of climate, 
had any other than a temporary modifying influence, and death has ul- 
timately asserted his power over human agencies. | 
We are gratified with Dr. M’Dowell’s energy—his modest yet firm 
method of giving his opinions. He is a close observer, a careful prac- 
titioner, and an inquiring medical philosopher. We have thus spoken in 
eneral terms, proposing to subject the work to a closef analysis hereafter. 
fn the mean time it would be ungenerous not to express a hope that the 
book may be extensively circulated among physicians in this consump- 
tive region of country, where the victims of pulmonary disease are pain- 
fully numerous at all seasons. 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry.—Mr. Owen, of Cambridge, has brought 
out a second edition, revised and greatly improved, of this celebrated 
work, under the critical supervision of its American editor, Dr. Webster, 
of the University. By looking at pages 39, 259 and 271, the reader will 
notice that important additions have been made—showing not only the in- 
defatigable perseverance of the editor in the collection of facts, but his 
happy tact in arranging them so as to produce exact harmony. To our 
medical friends it seems almost needless to recommend this work, since 
its reputation has already reached all lands. Those, however, who have 
not purchased, and who intend adding it to their libraries, should remem- 
ber that the last edition is considered superior to the first. 


Dr. McClintock's Introductory.—Although a copy has been on hand 
several weeks, it has not been convenient to give it proper attention. 
The author is president of the Castleton Medical College,-and also a profes- 
sor in the same institution. As usual, in his written discourses, there is 
much practical good sense in a few werds. A writer in the Albany Daily 
Advertiser says of it—‘ it is one of the most beautiful epitomes of the 
science of anatomy and physiology, &c., and bears the impress of an ex- 
perienced and practical hand.” 


The Profession of Medicine-—Dr. Robert M. Bird, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Institutes of Medicine in the Pennsylvania Mediéal College, 
delivered the valedictory address to the graduates of the present season. 
The address has been published, and we take from it the following extracts. 

“The profession of medicine is, in its own nature, there can be little 
doubt, one of the noblest which man can follow ; but men have never, ex- 
cept in mere theory—they have never practically—admitted its claims to 
this high distinction. It is easy to concede the superior meri¢ of those 
who toil among their fellows only to do good,—to lessen the sufferings 
with which nature oppresses man, and the miseries with which man af- 
flicts himself; but to concede to them the place of merit is another thing ; 
and the age or country has never yet been known, in which medical men 
have enjoyed that 0 § regard and respect to which their character entitles 
them. They have always occupied—they have been compelled, and they 
have submitted, to occupy—a comparatively low rank; and even in our 
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own country, in the free America, in which talent and’ambition so readily 
secure their meed of reward, medicine is far from being respected as the 
most deserving and honorable of professions. I do not say this of physi- 
cians, but of the general profession ; I do not say there is any want of re- 
spect to individual practitioners, who may secure each for himself, accord- 
ing to his own particular deserts, as high a place in the esteem and reve- 
rence of communities as any ; witness the example of Rush and Physick, 
in our own land, and the many great medical men in Europe, who so 
often render the names of physician and surgeon illustrious ; I speak of 
the collective body of medical men, who, in their mere professional capaci- 
ty, do not enjoy a degree of estimation so great as that awarded to many 
other professions. 
_ “Nor is this surprising; it is, perhaps, eveninevitable. Jt is the na- 
ture of man, however, in his calmer moments of reflection, he may look 
up to virtue and wisdom as the only earthly divinities worthy of his ado- 
ration, because the only beneficent ones; it is his nature’ to bend down in 
homage to the darker spirits which inspire him. with dread. Power 
which can grind him to the dust; and wealth, which buys power, or 
which 7s power, are the true gods of his idolatry. And it is under the 
influence of fear, that he has been taught to measure the degree of respect 
in which he holds the occupations of men; thinking meanly or indiffe- 
rently of those which do him good, and highly or reverentially of those 
which do him evil; just as ‘savages neglect thi good spirits who will not 
harm them, to bestow all their worship on the malignant fiends who have 
the power injure.” 
“How could it, indeed, be otherwise? The physician wins neither 
power nor treasure; and his sphere of usefulness is one that admits 
no observers and witnesses, and from which is never heard the voice of 
raise and admiration. The warrior sweeps over the battle-field; the. 
awyer, the priest, and the statesman, find ostentatious theatres of action 
among crowds, who admire and are swayed by the charm of speech; 
while the physician toils in the obscurity of the sick-room, wrestling 
darkly with disease and death, and achieving victories, of the merits of 
which even those most interested in them are ignorant. No wonder that 
we can look back upon ages, opening wider fields than now to the ambi- 
tious, when every really useful occupation was held disgraceful, and medi- 
cine was an art open only to the aspirations of slaves. We might ad- 
mire, that, in the progress of reason and civilization, it has reached the 
point in which it is allowed to be respectable.” 


Works on Medicine by Native Authors——Mr. Ticknor, a well-known 
book-seller of this city, contemplates, we understand, making arrange- 
ments, in the course of the season, for publishing medical works, with 
a degree of activity that may be gratifying to the medical public. He 
fully intends to offer substantial encouragement to our own authors, with 
an expectation of bringing out works of interest and sterling value, that 
may otherwise remain in manuscript for years to come. This intelli- 
gence will be gratifying to those who may have met with disappoint- 
ments in soliciting a publisher in times past. 
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Mesmerism in Baltimore.—Some of our readers in this city and vi- 
cinity will recollect the lectures and experiments in Mesmerism last win- 
ter by the Rev. Mr. Dods. He has lately been repeating these in Balti- 
more, where they have had a denouement which, one would suppose, 
would prevent their repetition anywhere else. Principally through the 

raiseworthy exertions of Dr. C. A. Harris, assisted by Professors D. M. 

eese and T. E. Bond, a public exhibition was obtained and carried 
through. The following extract from the published proceedings of the 
last exhibition is all we have room for. The whole has turned out just 
as the matter does everywhere else, when carefully investigated. 

“ After the colored boy, Jacob, had been kept in a state of somnambulism 
in the presence of the audience, for more than an hour—had been at- 
tracted by Mr. Jeter, his magnetizer, in his limbs and whole person; ris- 
ing to his feet at his will—after he had responded to the touch of the 
phrenological bumps of combativeness, mirthfulness, benevolence, tune, &c., 
until Mr. Jeter and his friend, Mr. Dods, exhibited him as a triumphant 
instance of true Mesmerism, and a proof of the science—Professor Bond 
took him by the hand, being first put in magnetic communication with 
him in the usual way, and leading him to the front of the platform, he 
said— Gentlemen of the Committee, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
audience, you are all humbugged,’ and then asked Jacob if he had been 
asleep. and he cried, with a loud voice, ‘ No!’ and indulged in a hearty 
laugh, amidst the cheers of the rational portion of the audience, who had 
not been gulled out of their brains! 

“ The abashed and confounded magnetizers made a sad attempt to retreut, 
and the ‘corporal’s guard’ left among their followers were sadly chop- 
fallen. Mr. Lease proclaimed his continued adhesion to the faith of the 
delectable science, and clamored loudly of the trick that had been played 
upon him and his friends. So also Mr. Dods, who seemed choked by 
his emotions, and appealed to the audience, as still deserving their sym- 
pathy, for he had been a great anti-abolitionist at the North. At this there 
was a general laugh, when he was addressed by a gentleman in the crowd, 
who offered to show greater miracles than Mr. Dods and Mr. Jeter, and 
Dr. Annan, in the science of humbuggery, and said that he would hum- 
bug them at a public exhibition, if they would agree that the receipts 
should go to the poor. : 

‘Professor Reese then made the closing address. He stated that this boy 
Jacob had been one of the few chosen subjects selected by Mr. Jeter and 
Mr. Dods out of some twenty-five persons who had been presented in the 
morning for the purpose. He said that these gentlemen had _ twice 
during the day experimented with him to their satisfaction, thought him 
very ‘impressible,’ and as the audience had seen and heard, they had 
urged his present marvels, as proof of their science, and could not 
conceal their fancied triumph. He had told the gentlemen in the 
morning that Jacob was deceiving them, but they knew better, and 
were sure of his being a genuine somnambulist. Indeed, the audience 
would bear witness that Jacob had out-Heroded Herod, and had 
shown himself a more successful somnambulist than had yet been ex- 
hibited. It was enough that he and his colleagues had by this case de- 
monstrated the truth of their position that all the marvels of Mesmerism 
could thus be feigned, and they claimed that a more perfect and conclu- 
sive experiment could not be desired. ‘ A single fact was worth a thou- 
sand arguments.’” 
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- Medical Miscellany.—Assistant Surgeon Dr. J. S. Whittle, directed 
to the Frigate Brandywine, is now ordered to the Naval Hospital, Nor- 
folk, Assistant Surgeon Dr. A. F. Lawyer, to go on board the Brandy- 
wine ; and Dr. Samuel Jackson, Surgeon, has leave of absence three 
months.—Dr. David Meredith Reese has resigned his professorship of 
Theory and Practice of Physic in the Castleton Medical College.—Dr. 
Tilghman, of Baltimore, is surgeon of the Rocky-mountain expedition, 
which left St.Louis on the 4th of May.—The re patients of the Charter- 
House Infirmary for the cure of fistula, in London, formed themselves 
into an auxiliary society a short time since, and subscribed £100, in small 
sums, to the funds of the institution —Sixty deaths by erysipelas are re- 
ported to have occurred in Derby, Vt., since last October, and two thirds 
of the inhabitants of the town are supposed to have had the disease. 
Fatal cases generally lasted from four to six days.—The London Truss 
Society last month celebrated its thirty-sixth anniversary with a dinner, 
at which nearly 100 persons were at the table. Since the establishment 
of this institution no less than 119,282 persons have been relieved by it. 
The subscriptions and donations announced during the ee 
to nearly £700.—A petition has been presented in the British Parliament, 
from the Queen’s College of Physicians and Surgeons in Ireland, praying 
for a measure to regulate medical charities in that country.—Dr. Daniel 
S. Green, U. S. N., is ordered to the sloop of war Vandalia, Assistant 
Thomas M. Patten; Assistant Surgeon Wm. B. Sinclair to the celebrated 
brig Somers ; and Dr. J. F. Sickles, Surgeon to the Sloop of War Fairfield. 
—Dr. Van Rensselaer, late of New York, is now contending in the U. 
S. Court for the possession of 34,000 acres of land in Columbia Co., 
known as the Claverack Manor—which he maintains his ancestors had 
no right to sell—Dr. James Webster bas been elected President of the 
Munro Co. Medical Society, which meets in the city of Rochester.—A 
Mr. J. C. Wyatt has made some casts in plaster, illustrative of surgical 
and morbid anatomy, which are recommended by Dr. Hamilton, who is 
a good judge in all such matters. ; | 


To Conresponnents.—The papers of Dr. D. M. Reese, “ Hesmance,” and 


one reporting a case of paralysis (which latter is anonymous, apparently by ac- 
dent), are received. : 


Marrien,—In this city, Dr. George W. Hutchins to Miss Eliza Gale.—At 
- Canajoharie, Montgomery Co., N. Y., D. K. Underwood, M.D., of Adrian, Mich, 
to Miss Maria Agnes Mitchell.—In New London, Conn., Samuel M. Valentine, 
M.D., of N. Y., to Miss Elizabeth Hempstead. 


Iirv,—On the 4th instant, at Elizabethtown, Dr. Reuben N. Baer, U.S. N., 

d 23 years. Dr. Baer was a young man of uncommon talents. In a few 
years he qualified himself to become surgeon in the U.S. Navy, and before he 
received his commission, he became the assistant of Professor McClintock, in the 
Philadelphia School of Anatomy. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending May 27, 30.—Males, 15—Females, 15.—8tillborn, 3, 

Of consumption, 8—dropsy in the head, 1—lung fever, 83—child-bed, 1—disease of the heart, 1— 
marasmus, 2—scarlet fever, ]—old age, 2—typhous fever, 1—sudden, 1—dropsy on the brain, 1— 
canker, 1—erysipelus, 2—epilepsy, 1—infantile, 1—rupture of bloodvessel, 1—pleuriay fever, 1—pa- 
v 


ralvais, 1. 
Under 5 years, 10—between 5 and 20 years, 4—between 20 and 60 years, 13—over 60 years, 3. 
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348 Causes of Insanity at the Worcester Lunatic Hospital. 


Causes of Insanity at the Worcester Lunatic Hospital—Of the 1557 
cases of insanity that have been committed to the hospital, 225 were the 
effect of intemperance. Of the firs, 778 cases, half the number that have 
been received, 135 were from intemperance; 81. of the first 389, and 54 
of the second 389. Of the second 778 cases, 90 were caused by intem- 
perance, 52 of the first 389, and 38 of the second 389. | 

These figures speak well for the favorable influence of temperance on 
the community ; the first quarter of the patients received having more than 
double the number arising from this cause that the last quarter has,—be- 
ng 81 to 38. 7 

Il health combines so many causes as hardly to be considered one 
cause. With this exception, intemperance has produced more insanity in 
this community than any other cause. Most of the causes enumerated 
have produced about the same proportion of cases as formerly. 

Some new views of religious truth have recently disturbed many per- 
sons who have deep solicitude for their future well-being, and have 
brought a number of patients under our care. Some of these views are 
greatly calculated to alarm those who entertain them, and I greatly fear 
that, for some months to come, this agitation of the public mind may, in 
this and other communities, add many to the list of the insane. Religion, 
in any view of it, isa solemn subject for contemplation. No individual 
can feel indifferent to it who has a rational mind, and feels his responsi- 
bility to God for the actions of his life. But it is particularly desirable 
that all consideration of it should be calm and dispassionate, that we 
should Jive it in our several spheres of duty, rather than seek new dogmas 
which distract the mind, and unfit it for the high responsibilities of this 
life, or for suitable preparation for the elevated pleasures of a future ex- 
istence. 

In many reports of institutions for the insane, a large proportion of the 
cases are attributed to hereditary predisposition as the cause. In some 
former reports I have briefly alluded to this subject. In my opinion he- 
reditary predisposition alone is never the cause of insanity in. any case. 
If it were thus, hereditary predisposition, existing from the first breath of 
life, must be perpetually operating, and such a case should be from neces- 
sity perpetually insane, unless the remedies for insanity can remove the 
hereditary taint. 

It is with insanity as with other predispositions to disease—a slighter 
cause produces effects, to which the individual is liable in consequence of 
this predisposition. If this rule has exceptions, they are found in the 

rst development of intellect. Such cases are not uncommon, and I may 
say that congenital insanity is hardly less frequent than congenital 
idiocy. Many such cases have come under my observation, where there 
has never been a rational mind, though there has been an active one ; in 
this respect differing from idiocy. 

In some families there is a strong natural propensity to suicide, no love 
of life, and no firmness to bear the calamities incident to it. One patient 
under our care had twenty male relatives, more or less nearly connected 
with him, who had committed suicide. Suicide is also contagious or epi- 
demic. In institutions for the insane there are periods when we have 
great solicitude on this account, and other periods when we have com- 
paratively little—Dr. Woodward’s Tenth Report. 


uvenile insane, in those cases in which aberration commences with the 
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